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ABSTRACT 



Bte relative ii 



xeferent B o£ life 



x}£r obj ective Btstug it 



refliden txal characteristicBj and self- 



eiteem oh life eatisfactibh are evaluated in this stixdy> SES and 
gender of tSe respondent are control variables^ jsto^ is i 

secondary data TOaly^gia of a longitttd iaal^ ^orvey ^ life i?latig <tf 
youth froa rural ^ lov-incbme families from three Sbiitheasterh states^ 
This study employes a purposive sample of 322 ybutfc iheir responses 
to survey u^^eotiona vere sub i eg ted to & iiiul ti tsl p regregfl j-oti afialvgifl 
^fee result indicate thfc relative impbrtahce of subjective ihdicatbrs 
versus bbjective indicators of life conditions on self-reported life 
Communis Bxge and frustrationa about ^cupational 
ve^ negatively related to life satisfaction, Hbh^ 



availablej pfbacimity to childhbbd hbfltej and self-esteem were 
positive l y related to life sa ti s f a c tion. Other variablea,^ includin g 
educatibnai and occupational attainment^ vere not related to life 
satisfaction. 
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FiR80IIAt iHB StfOif ZONAL FiCtO&S AFFECT ^6 tiFE SiTISFiCtlbir 
AMbliG tObllG ADULTS FEOM RURAL, LW-INCOHE ^PAIACQAK FSHILIES 



Tbe *V|uality of a person's life'' has been an x^ortant topic of aocxal 
coniDentary by popular and scientific «r iters for a number of years (Dakley, 
1972). Tbe meaning of tbis pbrase obviously differs videly, and only on rare 
occasions bas care been taken to determine i^at it consists of and hov it 
develops (Bunge, 1975). In some cases it may refer to conditions of tbe buman 
environment such as finances, bealtb, and vork (e.g^, Liu, 1976), specific 
attributes of people such as fatalism, ambition, and optimism (e.g.| Axldixeirs ^ 
Vitbey, 1976)| or comparisons about a person's present circumstanceiB versus 
those vhicb a person hopes vill be true in the future (e.g., Campbell, 1972). 

A central issue in thinking about the quality of life ii the relatidnsbip 
betveen bbjective indicators (e.gM health standards^ salary, and occupational 
attainment) and so-called siAjective indicators (e.g., the self«-reported 
satisfaction with job, marriage, housing, faiaily life, or the perceptions of 
overall Well-being) (Allardt, 1978; Andrews & Witfaey, 1976; Campbell, Converse* 
& Rogers, 1976; Schneider, 1976; Shin, 1980; Stipak, 1979). Critics of 
objective indicators as determinants of the quality of life (e.g., ecdhOTiic or 
ehvirbhiaental) point out that a de^er examination of "quality"* in life 
experiences requires knowledge of a person's subjective experiences (Campbell & 
Converse, 1972; Dalkey, 1972). 

This study examines the relationships of several objective indicators 
(e.g., attainment and characteristics cf residence) and several kinds of 
subjective evaluations of the life conditions (e^g^ frustrations about 
educational reqtsirements and frustrations about limited job opportunities) 
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on overall li£e satisfaction amoiig Ibv^incdne y6ttt& from rnral fanxlxes of 
three states (he., Kentacl^i North Carolina, and Tennessee) of Southern 
^ppaiachia. 

fhe concept of life quality in rural areas ^ in generid, rural Appala*- 
thia in particular is complicated further by nostalgic and romantic vievs of 
country life (Helton^ 1983). Despite deficiencies in several objective 
indicators of life conditions in rural areas (e.g., family income, educational 
and occupational attainments, health care institutions^ svocial services, and 
cultural amenities), a popular viev suggests that the quality <)f life is better 
in the pastoral atmosphere of nonmetropolitan areas (Korte, 1983; Photiadis & 
Simbni, 1983). Despite this belief, hbvever, there have been few efforts to 
examine or to deal vith the quality of life in rural areas either by scholars or 
politicians (Melton, 19 83), 

Contrary t1> the bucolic images of nonmetropolitan ehvirohmehts, there are 
far*-rea^ing economic vealmesses in rural Africa (Dillman & It^blay, 1977; 
Poss, Bl^stone, & Mines, 1979; U.S.D.A., 1978). Among these veaknesses are 
lover ii^cdmes, higher levels of under employment or of unemployment, greater 
proportions of citizens who live beloir the poverty line, and lover salaries for 
the same J^bs in rural than in urban areas (Chadvick & fiahr, 1978; Nilsen, 
1979). Nonetbeiess, While having a lover quality of lx£e in terms of standard 
of living or of objective indicators, some investigators have reported that 
rural iidiabitants express higher levels of satisfaction vith their places of 
residence, access to family and tradition, and standards of living than urban 
residents (Johnson & Knop, 1970; Korte, 1983; Rogers, 1979). 

Quality of life as perceived by a person is an individual psychological 
es^erience. Specifically, a person^s ei^erience of life quality is determined 
by his or her ovn evaluation of various aspects of his or her life circum- 
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itancei. Thuu^ iel£-rq>orted life iatisfactidn may be more relevant to 
iinderitanding hov people evaluate their own lives than many of the objective 
meaaurea of veii**beiag« 

Some of the most important objective meaaurea of life quality are 
components of aocial mobility and the atatas attainm^t procesa. In terms of 
painstream iimerican values^ a person's income level, bccupatibhal preatige^ 
and bid or her educational attainment are vieved as major contributors to a 
positive life experience because these characteristics are important status 
projections* The aasumptibn that improving attainment goals vill improve life 
satiafaction faaa rarely been questioned (Goteman, t975)« Furthermore, it has 
been assumed that the people of particular rural regions such as ippalachiana 
abate many valuea and traditibna with mainstream i&erica (Brbvn & Scfavari- 
velier, t97d)* Many intervention programs in rural Appalachia have been 
designed to facilitate educational achievement^ bccupatibn&l attainment^ and to 
imprbve attainm^t of fi^ily financial resbi^ces (Sbutfaern Segibnai fectoical 
Committee, i974). One effect of these mainstream assumptions is the belief 
that upward abcial mbbility and status attainment are worthy goals for all 
subcultures in America and that educational and occupational achievement are 
reliable means for accomplishing these ends (Jencks et aL, 1979}« Thus, it 
waa reubnable tb aasess the influence of educational attainment, occupational 
attainm^t, and financial resources on life satisfaction. However, the paucity 
of jobs, poor schools, and low salaries in the regibn seem tb cbntradict the 
relatively high levels bf reported life satisfaction. It seems likely, there- 
fore, that the attainment variables do not influence life satisfaction the way 
that they are reported tb db among urban pbpulatibns* Hencbi it was 
hypothesized that educational attainment, bccupatibnal attainment, and 
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ivaiiabie finaiicifti reiourcei voiild not be significantly relatei to life 
satisfaction for rurai ^patacbira, young adults. 

btber researchers, however, hive es^lored the pbilBibiiity that rural 
Americans' perceptions of life quality are effected by a dif fer^t set of factors 
thtt those of nainstream, wban dvelters (Melton, 19^; Rogers, 1979). A 
^nstellation of factors unique to rural iifliabitants might include such things 
as community sise aihd closeness to one's childhood home« Community size, for 
example, tqps a variety of social, political, and economic issues that impact 
the perception of one's quality of life (Rc^ers^ 1979). the tight-knit kin&ip 
patterns in lAicfa Appalachian youth are socialised m^ influence their life 
satisfaction, the need for continuity of contact vith family for advice, for 
social and embtibhal and material support^ and for legitimisatibn for their 
ascribed status inherent in family identification ma^ be more evident for 
rural residents' vorld viev than such a need for continuity is for their urban 
counterparts* Such relationships may exist because ge^rcqpfaic closeness to 
^iidfaood kin and friends roughly coincides with the emotional, material, and 
social network that is afforded by access to one's '%6me place" (Ball^ 1976; 
Pbbtiadis, 1977). It was, therefore, ^pothesized that proximity to ^ildbood 
home would be positively related to life satisfaction while community site 
would be ih^rsely related to life satisfaction (i.e., the larger the commun- 
ity of residence the lower the level of life satisfaction) for the young 
adults in this sample. 

Still other influences oh a person's life are based on internal referents 
which are unique to e«ch individual's evaluation of his or her life. For 
example, the self-esteem of low-income Appalachisihs ftiom rural environments has 
been shown to be relatively high, si^gestihg a positive ad^tatibn and 
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icceptance of their existing individual end femxljf circumetences (teed & 
Koxpere, 1976)« idditionit internet referents are the indi^idoai^s 
aspirations (i«e«» hopes or aabitions) and ei^ectations (i;e«, vhat he or she 
actually belieyes) about her or his attainment possibilities in such areas as 
edttcatiboai and bcct^ational levels* Some intexnal referents are based upon 
phe individual's ovn aspirations and expectations Which are^ in tutiii 
internalised standards from family and si^ificant b&ers (Otto, 19 86). The 
comparison of an individual's aspirations to her or his expectations may 
reveal more about hbv a person evaluates their life than information about the 
external refer^ts of his or her life, Ihe difference between vfaat one hopes 
for and what one actually expects is likely to indicate the level of frustra- 
tibiu Hence, the comparison of internal referents is related to hbv satisfied 
bne is with her or bis life* (Campbell et al*, 1976; Mason & Faulkenberxy, 
1978). 

&bng ybung adults from rural, Ibv-incbme Appalacfaia aspiratibns fbr Jbbs 
are higher than the expectations for jobs that they believe will actually be 
available to them (Eller^ 1982} Kbrte^ 1983). This gap (i^e., betveen 
aspirations and expectatibns) vould seem to bf fer a rbugfa index of the 
perception of opportunities available or the demands required for enactment. 
There is, thus^ an internal referent concerning the job opportunity gap which 
is based upbn aspiratibns for jbbs in comparison to expectations about jobs* 

in a similar manner, the internal referents of educational achievement 
e^ectatibhs and aspiratibns can be compared tb each btfaer. Perceived 
opportunities for high levels of education are complicated by some ambivalent 
perceptions about the usefulness and necessity bf education in Appalachia 
(Phbtiadis, i9Wbi Seek & Keck, 1980; ttrey & Henggeler, 1983). Lbw-incbme 
Appalachian youth feel compelled to go further in school than they wish in order 
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to gain better jbbi and salary Ci.e*^ their e:q>ectatibn6 for edttcatibnal 
attainment are higher than their aspirations for educatibnat attainnent). There 
is» theref ore» an internal referent cbnce. aing educational deaands required in 
order to accbnplish other desired ends (i«e«, educational attainment is 
instrumental for accomplishing occupational or financial ends-- it is not valued 
l^or itself or because it is inherently satisfying). The internal re&rents 
(i.e., the job opportunity g^ and educatibnat demands) vere faypbtfaesized tb 
be related to life satisfaction in a negative manner vfaile self-esteem vas 
hypothesised tb be pbsitively related to life satisfaction in the present 
sanq^ie. 

in addition to status attaiiiment^ frustrations about educational demands 
and jbb bppbrtunities^ residential characteristics^ and self^-esteem^ there are a 
number of other factors vhich are potential predictors of life satisfaction* 
These factors may have either direct effects on life iatiifactibn or indirect 
effects thrbugh interactibn with b^er variables^ Fbr eacample^ researchers 
studying aspirations and expectations have found positive relationships 
between family sbcibeconomic status (SES) and educational aspiratibhs and 
betveen SES and educational ezpe^ations (Alexander 6 Eckland, 1975; 
kerckhoff, 1974; Hariani & Greenberger, 1978a, 1978b; Otto & Haller, 1979). 
Family SES and rurality influences bh aspiratibhs and expectations Ibgically^ 
therefore, might be expected to be related to life satisfaction by influencing 
the internal referents (i«e«, aspirations compared to expectations)* Rela-* 
tibhships bf this kind reflect that parental e3q>ectatibns and socialization 
practices directed at their cfaiidren may vary vith the SES of the famil/ 
(Gecas, 1979; Hbffmani 1980; kcain, 1977; Peterson & Sbllinsi 1986; Smith, 
1986)* These par^tal expectations, in turn, may be internalized and 
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reflected in the aipiratidns and ej^ectatibna of young adiilts. The internal 
referent in turn, may serve as t&e basis for the young adult's evaluation of 
his or her ovn life satisfaction. Thus, the SES of the family of origin is an 
important influence to investigate along with the kinds of variables previous^ 
ly mentioned. 

Research literature about parental es^ectations for female and male youth 
also supports the notion that dif ^rehtial expectatiohs of parents are based on 
the gender of the child (Biller, 1981; McDonald* 1977). Parents interact 
differently with male and female children (Baumrinda 198b|, Lamb, 1977; Peterson, 
Rollins^ Tboitas, S Hei^s^ 1982; Rollins & Thomas, 1979). Additionally, there is 
evidence that by yt»ung adulthood iov*-income, rural vomen, such as are present 
throughout much of ^palachia, not only have dif&rent attainment levels but 
have higher educational and occupational aspirations though they have lover 
expectations than young men (Dunne, Elliott, & Carl sen, 1981; Thomas & Falk, 
1978; Hilsbn, Peters, & Peterson, in progress). Such research demonstrates the 
importance of testing for differences in life satisfaction based on the gender 
of young adults. Thus, in addition to investigating the SES of the family of 
origin^ it is recommended that gender be tested for its relation^ip to life 
satisfactions Hence, tvo control variables were added to the model. It vas 
hypothesized that neither the SES of the f am ily^bf -origin nor the gender of 
the respondent vould be signif icmtly related to life satisfactiott among 
respondents from this sample of rural, lov-income sample. ^ 

This study examines the effects of several objective soicial indicators 
(i.e.^ attaument and characteristics of residence) and several kinds of 
subjective evaluations of life conditioni (i.e., self-esteem, frustrations about 
educational requirements and about limited job opportunities) on overall life 
satisfaction and two control ^ri^ies (i.e., gender and the SES of the 
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fimily^6£*origitt)^ M exaiinatiba of life satisfaction is described in this 
study iHEiicta utilises several variables and interrelation^ips ii^gested by the 
reiearch literatures on status attainment (Sevell» ialier» & Pbrtes» 19699 
6tto» 1986^ and the perceived quality of life (Andrews & Vithey» 1976; 
Campbell, Converse, & Rogers, 1976) (see Figure !)• 



Insert Figure (hie About Here 



PROCEDURES 

Ibis study invblvec* a secondary data analysis of a purposive sample 
brigittaliy drawn from six states of the Southeastern United States (i.e., from 
Kentucky, Hississippii North Carblinai South Carblinat Tenhesseei and 
Virginia) (Southern Regional technical Committee, 1974). The baseline phase 
of the Agricultural Experiment IStatidn Southern Regional Research Project, 
S^63 l»a8 begun in 1969. In the original panels 580 mother/ child pairs of 
fifth and sixth grade students (mean age - 11.2 years) participated in the 
first phase of the longitudinal project. 

The present study involved only the Appalachian whites from rio^al areas who 
participated in the ^ee data collection periods (i.e., 1969, 1975, and 1979) 
of the longitudinal project (i.e.i the present study includes a sample drawn 
from iCentucky» Borth Carolina, and Tennessee). The sample size for ^is study 
was the 322 participants, 146 males and 182 females, who responded to all three 
assessments of the longitudinal study. Data from these 322 Appalachian whites 
were collected during each of the three panels and accounts for 322 of the 
original 580 (55Z) Appalachian i^ites from the 1969 baseline panel. 
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since the t^cuu of the brxginal aBSessment in 1969 vas concexned vith 
iov^incone f^mi^eii^ families from higher Sbcidea>nomic backgrounds vere 
excluded frDD t\x^ present iample. The criteria for iiiclttsibn or exclusion vas 
the parents* occupational status and educational attainment. When children from 
faioiiies of bighi^r income parents vere eliminated from the sample, the 
4^acati6nal ^ttal^^ment levels of the remaining iippala^ian white parents were 
8.5 years for fathers and 9.1 years for mothers (Peters, 1983). In addition, 
the average occupational prestige scores (Duncan, 1961) of the parents from 
the base line si^pj^ |,ere 58.9 for fathers and 55.9 for mothers; all of these 
parents reported occupations found in the lover five levels of the United 
States Census classifications, being craftsmen, operatives in factories, 
laborers, cleric^x norkers, miners, truckers, service vorkers, or agricultural 
workers • 

Only the data acquired from respondents vho participated in the 1979 data 
collection period wet^ used for this study. Young adults responded to the 
purvey that vas timiied to them. Respondents Were located on the basis of 
tbeir earlier reported address or through addresses of their next of kin. At 
tVe time of the third panel, the young adults had ah average age of 21^1 years 
^•^•f o^ those wiio had been respondents in both 1969 and 1975). The quest- 
ionnaire included items measuring educational and occupational attainments as 
Wall as reports of current salary^ proximity to where respondents had grown 
Upf the ate of the community in which they lived, self-esteem, and other 
^i^ciodemograpbic ixtforfnation about marriage, family, work, educational plans, 
^d occupational goals. 

The variable of interest in this study was the life satisfaction of 
>ct^hgf i^hite adult^s from rural ippalachia in 1979. Life satisfaction was 
^sessed by summi^^g satisfaction xt^s for several domains r presented in the 
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1979 psnei (Le., leif-r^orted iitiifaction vith each of the foiloving areas 
of life: jobi anbimt of aoney made^ high schobl^ aarriage^ proximity to 
c&ild&ood home, sise of cbmmanity living is^ living arrmgenentSi ud fabasing 
latiafaotiona). These domaiiis vere used because they vere available in the 
extant data set and because they rq;>licate nbst of the dbaains commonly used 
in other major studies of life satisfaction (Andrevs & ffithey 1976; Campbell, 
Converse fi Rogers, 1976; Flanag^^ 1978). To be included in the present 
sample^ each subject was required tb respbnd to seven or more of the nine 
satisfaction domains. Such a criterion vas used because some of the respon- 
dents Were not married or had nbt finished high scbbbl. Thus^ tvo bf the nine 
domains vere not relevant to their evaluations of life satisfaction. 
Measures 

The dependent variable in this study was the life satisfactibn bf ybung 
vfaite adults form rural ippala^ia in 1979. Life satisfaction vas assessed by 
summing satisfaction items from several domains (i.e.i satisfactions vith job, 
ambunt bf mbney made^^ high schbbl, self in terms bf fabv veil a persbn tbbfc 
advantage of high school, marriage, closeness to one's childhood home, size of 
community nov living in, living arrangements^ and housing). The summed life 
satisfactibn scbres vere calculated by adding tickert responses for ail the 
satisfaction domains and dividing by the number of domains for vhich there 
vere responses (i.e.^ averaging acrbss dbmains). Satisfactibn respbnses 
ranged from "very dissatisfied** (1) to *'>^ry satisfied" (4)^ 

Thie independent variables cbticerned vith objective measures vere measured 
by a variety of scales and items. Occupatibnal attainment vas assessed by the 
responses to an item vhich vas coded vith the Hational (pinion Research Center 
(HORC) Occupation Prestige Scale (Reiss, 1961) lAich places occupations on a 
cbntinuum of prestige levels. Educational attainment vas assessed on a scale 



of responses vhicti ranged from '*left before finishing the eighth grade** (1)^ 
to Srent beyond college (gradiaite or professional scliool}'' (10). Financial 
resources vere assessed by responses to a set of itens ^'^ ranging from '"hone*' 
to "$l95D0 or more per month" to the question^ "lifaicfa best des^xbes the 

amount of money you are making (before taxes and other deductions).'' 

f — _ __ _ _ _ - ^_ 

The second group of independent V!^riables Were the job opportunity gap 

and educational demands. The former compared the NOBC score of jobs aspired 

to minus NORC scores of jobs «cpected. The latter refers the cbmparisbn of 

«Lpectat ions for hov far a person thinks they have to get minus their hopes 

about how much they would like to have. These two variables represent 

internal referents about jobs and schooling. 

The third set of predictor variables included community size and 

proximity to childhood home. Respondents answers to questions about their 

residential characteristics were coded for rurality and nearness to natal 



communtty* 

The control variables were SES and gender. SES was assessed by scoring 
the fathers' occupational prestige scores for Duncan's Socioeconomic Index 
(1961). Gender was self*-reported by each respondent. 

Analysis 

Multiple r(!gre88xon was used to eiqplain the variance, to ascertain 
direct, ai well as interaction effects of a set of independent imriables on a 
dependent variable. This analytical procedure was used to examine linear 
reiation&ips. Hultiple regression was chosen because it examines the 
strength of relationships in multivariate analysis where several independent 
variables and a srngle dependent triable are analysed (Cohen & Cohen, 1983; 
Neter, Wasserman & Kutner, 19GQ; tabachnick & Fidel, 1983). The St ati s ti cal 
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fackage ^or the Social Sciences^ (SFSS^JL^ Iras used to cottluct tbese analyses 
(Hull & Hie^ 1979i Nie^ Hull^ Jenkins^ Steinbrenner, & Bent, 1975; SKS, inc^ 
1983)^ 

in addition to multiple regressibnal analyses, severed, otber statistical 
analyses vere employed in ^is sindy. Feanbn cOTreiations vere conducted to 
iscertain the strength of relationships involving all of the independent 
variables vith the dependent variable* Reliability analyses Were conducted 
for the two variables derived from a scale of items (i.e., self-esteem and 
life satisfaction). Descriptive statistics included means, frequencies, and 
standard deviations* T-scbre analyses vere used for demographic comparisons 
of the ten year Ibngxtudinal sample to those subjects who dropped out of the 
study* This vas accdmpliihed to insure that the 1979 sample had not been 
differ^t than the OTiginal sa^le because of attrition* 

Multiple regression vas used to test the hypotheses of the model 
developed for tiiis study* To test each l^pbthesis^ standardised (betas) and 
unstimdard^^ed regression coefficients vere exi^ined for statistical 
significance (p < «05)* Hultiple Rs and R^ (multiple correlation sqtmred) 
Were examined for the overall predictive capacity of the regression models* 

Hierarchical regression procedures vere used to test for possible 
interactions of gender and the relationships between the independent variables 
and the criterion imrxable (i*e^, the dependent triable). That is, each 
regression model vas a tvo step analysis* St^ one of the regression entered 
the eight primary predictor variableiB (i*e*, educational attainment, 
occupational attainment, educational demands, job opportunity gap, self-- 
esteem, amount of money made, community size, and proximity to childhood home) 
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ind the coDtrot variable Ci.e*, the fathers' occopstional prestige ievel; in 
the faaiiy of origia) in relation to life satisfaction, the criterion 
variable • 

St^ tvo of the hierarchical regression vas a test of the gender of the 
youth dif fetences in the relationships betveen each of the priioai^ predictor 
variables and life satisf action. In addition to direct effects^ ther^6re^» 
gender-of-yonth interaction terns for each of the predictor wriables vas 
included. Any of these interaction terms vhich vere significant vere to be 
included in the equation (i*e«^ if p < i65)i 

Examination of the correlation matrix and tolerances vas used for ruling 
out autbcbrr elation in the error terms (Heter & Wasserman^ 1974). 
Additionally, raalysis of the scatterpiots and histograms vas conducted to 
check for appropriateness of statistics having parametric and linear 
assumptions (i*ei, nonlineartty of regression function, nonconstancy of error 
variance,, nonindependence of error terms, presence of outliers, and hetero^ 
icedasticity) (Colien & Colien» 1983» Hays, 1981i Neter & Vasserman, 1974; 
Meter, et al. , 1983; fabechniclc & Fidel, 1983). 



RESULTS 

The capacity of bccupatibnal attainment, educational attainment, 
financial resources, the job opportunity gap, educational demands, community 
sise^ proximity to one's childhood home, iakd self-^esteem as predictors of life 
satisfaction vere eautmxned in this studyi Multiple regression vas used to 
test the hypotheses. Descriptive statistics for the dependent and independent 
variables used in the research model (see Figure 1) are presented in Table !• 

Insert tables One and Tvo About Here 
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Data Analyses 



independent V ariables 




attainment . The first hypothesis indicated that occupa- 



tional attainment vas not expected to be a predictor of life satisfaction* 
Support vas provided for this hypothesis by the noiFsighificant stmdardized 
regression coefficient (i.e., beta) of .02 (see table 2). 



iducatrbnai attainment * the second hypotiiesis proposed that educational 
attainment vould not be related to life satisfactibm IKis ^pbtfaesis vas 
supported by the presence of a non-si^if icant standardized regression 
coefficient of -.06 (see table 2)* 



resources vere not expected to be related to life satisfaction, the proposed 
hypothesis vas not supported, hoveveti because the results indicated that a 
significant relationship existed for this tkssbciation. Specifically, a 
positive beta coefficient of ,11 attained statistical significance at the 
p < .05 level (see table 2). 

job oppbrtuhitv ^a^. Hypothesis four proposed that the perceived Job 
opportunity gap vould be negatively related to life satisfaction. Support vas 
provided for this hypothesis because the results yielded a negative beta of 
^•16 that attained statistical significance (see table 2) at the p < .01 
level* 

Educational demands * the fifth hypothesis proposed that the gap between 
educational aspirations and educational expectations (i*e*i perceived 
educational demands) vould be inversely related to life satisfaction, this 
hypothesis vas not supported by the results vhicfa demonstrated a beta 
coefficient of .09 that did not attain statistical significance (see Table 2)i 



Re sourc e s . The third hypothesis indicated that financial 
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Coniiunity iiii i The sixth hypothesis proposed that cbffimanity size voold 
be inversely related to life sstisfactiom Results froii this study indicated 
that the snailer the community size the greater the level of life satisfac- 
tion this inverse relationship was demonstrated by a beta co^ficient of 
-•18 that vas statistically significant (see table 2) at the p < .Ol level. 

Proximity to childhood home. The seventh hypothesis indicated that the 
closeness of a person^s current residence to his or her childhood home should 
be positively related to life satisfaction. This t^pothesis vas supported by 
a positive beta coefficient of ^14 that attained statistical si^ificance (see 
table 2) at the p < .05 level. 

S e lf-est eem . The eigth hypothesis proposed that the self-esteem of youth 
vould be positively related to their feelings of life satisfaction. This 
hypothesis vas supported vith a positive beta coefficient of .32 that attained 
statistical significance (see table 2} at the p < .0001 leivel. 
Control Variables 

fa mily 4of origi n)^ J uncan score. Eesults for this variable revealed a 
hbh-signif icaht relationship between the father's occupational ^estige (i^e^, 
the SES indicator) and life satisfaction. The non-significant beta for this 
relatibnfiiip vas .10 (see Table 2) at p « .051. 

Gender ^ Kesults for gender as a dummy variable (i^e., where males were 
scored w ones and females as tvos) revealed a non-significant positive beta 
coefficient of •ll for the relationship betveen gender and life satisfaction 
(see table 2) at p - .653^ 

A hierarchical regression vas conducted to examine the influence of 
interaction terms for each of the independent ^mriables vith gender oh life 
satisfactions this procedure was used to test gender differences with respect 
to the influence of each of the independent variables on life satisfaction. 
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Hoiie of the interaction terms produced iignificant influence on life 
iatiifactioou T&ua, none of t&ese gender interaction terms were included in 
the regression nodei used to test the hypotheses. 

GQHCLUSICHS IKD DISCDSSION 

* Earlier research expectations which suggested that higher levels of attain- 
ment would !ead to higher levels of life satisfaction (e.g., Andrews & Vithey^ 
1976; Campbell et al., 1976) generally were not supported in this study of low- 
income^ rural youth from i|>palachia. Stronger relationshii^s were found for 
subjective evaluations about life conditions and r^orts of life satisfaction 
rather than for status attainment variables. Despite the increasing acceptance 
of urban normative influences (e«g«» achievement and material goods) in the 
^palachian region (Billings, 1974; Photiadis, 1977; Schwarzweller & Brown, 
1969), there appears to be less emphasis on the centrality of these issues for 
life satisfaction than there is within middle-'class^ urban samples (Hennbn & 
Photiadis, 1979; Pfaotiadis, 1977; Peters, Wilson, & Peterson, 1986). The 
availability of other means of improving one's standing, otiier dian occupational 
prestige or educational attainment^ may decrease the i^ort^ce of educational 
or occupational status attainment for life satisfaction among iow--income, rural 
Appalachians. Alternative means of improving one's status might include status 
based on church standing, recognition for aesthetic achievements or talents, 
family name, or ascription. 

In addition^ the economic problems of rural i^palachia effectively bar 
ma^ people from ri^ to occupational positions consistent with their 
capabilities (Chadwick & Bahr, 1978; Hilsen, 1979). Hence, occupational 
attainment may not be a useful predictor of satisfaction in rural Appalachia 
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to the Mae extent u in urban areas. Additional reiearchp hoveveti is 
neceiiary to determine vbettaer prestige rankings of jobs are tbe woBt useful 
predictors of life satisfaction in this regions Ferfaq)s occupational status 
in rural ippalachia can be aieasured aore effectively by scalei based on job 
ctaaracteristics other than prestige. It is possible, for example^ that the 
^trong urban bias of such scales as the Duncan Occupational Vestige Scale 
render it less useful for rural samples. Perhsps scales should be devised 
Which make allowances for the relative differences betveen urban and ri^al job 
experiences of underemployment, seasonal employment, involuntary parttime 
employment^ and lover salaries for the same jobs. Assessment tools of this 
kind would clarify the importance of work for life satisfaction in 
economically depressed areas of rural America in vays that occupational 
attainment based on prestige does not. 

One esqilanation for the lack of a direct relationship between educational 
attainment and life satisfaction among Ibw^incosie rural iiOiabittfits of 
Appalacfaia is that education may be valued to a great ext^t for its 
instrumental rather than for its intrinsic worth. Ihat is, education is 
pursued primarily because people believe that it provides access to material 
goals (Pfaotxadxs & Sxmoni, 1983; Keck & R«k, 1976; kehberg & Westby, 1967; 
Schwarsweller & Brown, 1969). Higher levels of education, it ii often 
believed, will make prssible more job opportunities and a better standard of 
living. According to this perspective, one must attain higher levels of 
education than previous generations to have the means to pursue the bpportu* 
nities for bringing about a better life (Reck & Recki 1976; Rebberg & Westby, 




imh Hevertlielessi edacatibnal ittainnent is ippar^tly not valued £8 an 
ctnd in itaeif* therefore, higher ievels of edacatii>n may not lead to higher 
ieveli of life iatiifactidn. 

the fact that higher levels of attained education do not lead to hi^er 
levels of life satisfaction might be especially i|>pllcable to an ^palachian 
sample. In Appalachia job opportunities » for example, are limited regardless 



of the eductional level attained^ In addition, the relationi^ip between 
higher levels of educational attainment and better jobs or higher levellB of 
educational attainment and higher salaries vduld seem to be less clear than 
they are in mainstream, urban America. 

While other objective indicators vere not predictive of life satisfaction 
the level of financial resources Was* The amount of financial resources was 
not expected to be related to life satisfaction, this hypothesis vas not 
supported because financial resources were found to be positively related to 
life satisfactions this finding is cbnsistrat vitfa life satisfaction research 
conducted vith urban and middle-income samples (Andrews & Withey, 1976; 
Campbell et al^ 1976; Flanagan^ 197D)« 

An explanation for the failure to confirm this hypothesis may be a 
fuhctibh of hbv it was originally conceptualized in this study* Although 
pr'^.sented as an indicator of urban^ middle-class states values, in fact, 
financial resources may be an even more basic indicator of life conditions 
than vas initially thought to be the case* Apparently^ financial resources 
may be m^e universal predictors of life satisfaction than other kinds of 
external indicators. 

Campbell et al^ (1976)^ for example, found income to be one of the 
strongest predictors of life satisfaction. It is also important to note that 
in the Campbell et al* (1976) study such findings vere most pronounced among 
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tov-income people; Other itudies hsve alio found financial reibiirces to be 
predictive of life iatisfactibn (Katonai 1972; Medley^ 1966; Spreitzer & 
Snyder, 1979)i It is likely that a iinxial threshold of financial Security is 
necessary to open the avenues leading to life iatiifactibiu Future research 
efforts should attaipt to clarify the meaning of financial resources as being 
either a status symbol or as a necessa^ but not sufficient basis for life 
satisfaction. 

The present research confirmed eari.ier research findings tha^ there vere 
correlations between life satisfaction and community site (Dillman & Iremblayi 
1977; Rogers, 1979} and between life satisfaction and proximity to childhood 
home (Photiadis^ 1977}. Ibis stady demonstrated a relative unimportance of 
status attainment influences such as education and occupation oh life satis- 
faction. Significant correlations between life satisfaction and community 
sise and proximity to childhood home were found* Such results suggest that 
young adults from rural areas are more likely to ''be at home" in settings 
which are most like the rural chilffiood settings from which they came. 

Individuals who are more comfortable with their settings report higher 
levels of life satisfactibiu Residents of rural areas are socialized within and 
seem to be psychologically prepared for rural cramunittes — whether their natal 
or similar sized communities. The relative comfort and high level of life 
satisfaction expressed by residents of small cc^^unities reflects the belief 
that the social atmosphere of rural areas show advantages over metropolitan 
areas, this may be the case because there are more frequent and positive 
contacts between neighbors, more civility, more helping gestures, and less 
crime in rural than in urban contexts (Korte, 1983). However, a more 
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plausible e:q>laiiatiba vould ieem to be tbat the envirbiiBents of inall conmun- 
ities are mme costfoztable for these rival residents simply beciase they are 
psychologically pr^ared for that eavironmeiit. 

Jkccess to one's childhood home nay be the basis for bbntinuing contact and 
pot^tial use of a variety of social, material, and emotional supports in 
Appalachia (Kbrte, 1983; Pbotiadis & Schvarsveller, 197d). The familistic 
nature of rural J^palachian social (e.g.^ kinship) hetvorfcs and the de^ and 
abiding sense of loyalty to one's '^ome place" m^ provide adults Who remain 
close to their chil^bbd homes vith th^g psychdldgical support vhich increases 
their positive evaluations of their lives. 

Other than the situational variables in this stu^ (i.e^ other than 
bccupatibhal attainment^ educational attainment, ialary^ community size, or 
proximity to cfail&ood home), there vere individual mentA evaluations about 
self that vere examined for their relationship to life satisfactuin. As such, 
the job opportunity gap, educational demands^ and self-esteem vere personal 
factors that influenced young adults' life satisfactions These ^ree personal 
factors appear to be the kinds of internal referents that individuals use to 
male; judgments about their overall life satisfaction. 

Educational demands is a construct derived from one's comparison of his or 
her hopes to his or her expectations. The results of this study failed to 
confirm the resear^ hypotheses that the greater the disparity betveeh aspira- 
tions and expectations for education the lover the le^el of life satisfaction. 
As the gap betveeh educational aspirations and educational expectations 
increases young adults vere hypothesised to feel frustrated if their vishes 
for not having to go farther in school than th^ had hoped vould be necessary 
vere tfavarted by expectations that they vill really have to go further in 
school in order to get the kinds of jobs and salary that tb^ desire. 
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However^ education appears to be secondary to jobs — or pertaq^s only 
iHstruiientai for getting jobs as has been ingested by micb of tbe status 
attainment literature (Duncaui Featberman, & fiuncan, 1972; Sevell & Hauser, 
1975) • 

In a similar manxieri tbe job opportunity gap is a construct based upon 
One's comparison of his or her aspirations to his or her expe^atxons for the 
kinds of jobs that he or she vill hold* The results of this study confirmed the 
l^pdthesis that the greater the gap betveen job aspiratiohs and job expectations 
^e lover the level of life satisfaction. The job opportunity gap indexes the 
frustration that young adults feel about their chances for accomplittiiiig vhat 
they hope to in the occupational sphere of their lives (i,ei, really believing 
that there are better job opportunities available to them). While aspirations 
may be raised by providing nev informatidni iiodelSi and alternatives via mass 
media, education, and experiences^ expectations are more resistant to change. 
The expectation a of lov*-*income» young adults from rural J|ipalachia are not 
raised^ in turn, because of the limited rtssburces at their dispbsali such as 
their lov-incbme, family backgrounds, the limited number and kinds of employ** 
meht opportunities in rural i^paladiia, and higher literacy and skills demands 
for jobs. 

Self-esteem is another internal referent. People who can accept 
themselves in a positive manner and vhd assume that other people value them in 
a similar have high levels of self-esteem, it appears, therefore, that 

people who evaluate themselves favorably also are likely to evaluate the 
cbhditibhs of their life in a positive manner. It is ah important basis for 
the individual's evaluation of experiences ^at contribute to life 
satisfaction, thus, people with higher levels of self-esteem are likely to 
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Kive &ig&er levels of life satiifaction^ the often noted pride and 
indei>endence of ^palachians, noted in the pop^lAr literature may veil be a 
reiiiit of high levels of self-esteem. The high levels of self-esteem, in the 
^esat saa^le^ were related to tfa^ high level of life satisfaction* 

Tfitggfia 1 tte f fey gti t B ^feyaiia Rgf'pytiii 1 p^f ^r^tit'g 

^ The internal referents discussed in the preceding section stfggest 
conclusions which m^ generalize across classes of variables* The comparison of 
external referents, such as ibcietal standards, observations, and third party 
evaluations (e.g., occupational and educational attainments) to internal 
referents about the conditions of life, such as the individual's dvn aspira- 
tions and ezpectatiohs about occupation and education, suggests several 
^ings. nis study is consistent vitfa other research indicating that there is 
not a strong or consistent relationship between objective indicators (i.e., 
external referents) and life satisfaction (e.g«f 6utek et al., 1983)^ 
furthermore, the similar domains that were not related to life satisfaction in 
the form of external or ''objective*' ioeasures (i.e*, educational and occupa- 
tional attainments in this study) can be related to life satisfaction when 
measured as internal referents (i.e., internal assessments of aspirations 
versus expectations for occupation in this study). The usefulness of 
subjective assessment over objective asses-sment as cnrelates of life 
satisfaction is an important contradistinction* 

The experience of satisfactibUi therefore, would seem to derive more 
clearly from internal referents which are not necessarily linked to external 
or objective indicators of similar phenomena. Such an experience may result 
as the individual employs unique personal indices of comparison, sudte as past 
experience, hopes, ambitions, or other constructs* Evaluations of one's life 
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chances, oiie'i lense of perional vortti, and one's comfort and adaptation to 
t&e situation vitb vtaicta she or he exists are more salient correlates of life 
satisfaction tb^ are objective indicators of the quality of life* 

Ihe quality of life is best understood by tatting note of objective and 
subjective indicators. Tbe scFcalled '"objective indicators" generally include 
easily quantifiable measures such as economic, environmental quality 
standards^ and institutional services* Objective indicators have the quality 
of being public and an external frame of reference Imovn to most observers in 
approximately the same way* 'Subjective indicators" are based on each indivi** 
dual's perception of the adequacy of certain conditions. An example of a 
"subjective indicator" vould be individuals' report of the suitability of 
their housing (i»e*, reports of their impressions based on their subjective 
judgment). Objective indicators miay reveal the necessary minimum or threshold 
levels on objective indices vtaich are necessary for the subjective experience 
to be positively evaluated. The later case seems to hold for financial 
resources. 

Life satisfaction, therefore, is based on experiences of which 
individuals perceive their lives to consist. Practitioners should hot confuse 
high r^orted levels of satisfaction as necessary proof of an objectively 
defined quality of life. Reports of high levels of life satisfaction could as 
readily indicate adaptive and optimistic accommodations despite life 
conditions that are lov in terms of "objective" quality. And, the young 
adults in this sample might hold lover levels of life satisfaction in 
identical circumstances dwing later adulthood as their optimism about idiat 
they can do^ might do, and have done begins to vane. 
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People live in a symbolic and subjective vorld^ the objective world 
viSin which the subjective is enci^sulBted is interpreted and understood by 
each person in terns of his or her ei^eriencesi aspirations, ei^ectatibhs, 
self-esteem, and other '^internal referehtSi** One reason for the seeing 
acceptance by ^palacfaims of their *^def icient** objective world may be their 
perception that things are getting materially better. The expectation that 
bne'i aspirations can be reached in the future may well allow individuals to 
accept their less than ideal objective world and, thus, to report overall life 
satisfaction in the present. 

legardless of the level of life satisfaction that is reported, the basic 
amenities of life remain iq>propriate targets for improvement where low bbjec*- 
tive quality of life exists, fhe expres&xbn of fai^ levels of satisfaction, 
even when underemployment, inferior services, underdeveloped or unorganised 
institutional Supports are present^ is hot sufficient justification to ignore 
scsribus rvrat/urban inequities or structwai economic problems. Bather, 
public policy makers and practitioners may be faced with the much more 8«d)tle 
and difficult tasks of bringing peoples' aspirations and expectations into 
congruence by raising people's aspirations to higher levels and/or addressing 
unrealistic expectations of people who demand instant and quantum leaps in 
progress. Beyond miniioal thresholds, however, subjective indicates may be 
more useful measures of the quality of life (Gutek et al., 1983) than are 
objective indicators. 

Ah important goal for which to strive is to create and i^lement public 
policy that is appropriate to the life ways of those to whom it I|>plie8. 
Programs directed at changing various aspects of peoples' lives must set 
aspirations and expectations which actually can be met. Comparisons between 
present and possible situations must be realistic, arise from the local 
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iettiiig» and provide a iense of meaningful and actual control over the process 
of change by community leaders* it is important that such programs for rural 
Americans not be fblely developed by urban professionals whose assumptions and 
vorld vievs may not coincide vith the people for vhom they are designing 
programs, the goals that lead to life satisfaction for one group are unlikely 
to be shared the other • 
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This research demonBtrfttes the importance of subjective indicators in 
relationship to self-perceived life satisfaction* Further^ the life satisfac- 
tion of young adults vho come from lov-income^ rural areas of J^pala^ia is 
shovn^ generally^ to be unrelated to the status attainment variables which 
predicted life satisfaction in studies of Americans vho hold middle-class^ 
urban values* However, the rural setting (i.e., community size and proximity 
to childhood home) is cdrrelated with life satisfaction for low'income, rural 
youth. Life satisfaction is associated with a variety of personal and situa- 
tional factors vfaich are somewhat different in low-income, rural Appalachia 
than they ha^e been in mainstream^ urban America. The Appalachian context 
Ci.e., world view, values, and assumptions) is an importut penpective for 
professional staffs to use and to understand when working with ^palachian 
families. Efforts directed at changes and assistance must be sensitive to the 
local culture. ?aiues such as achievement and material accumulation typical 
of mainstream America may have different meaning for life satisfaction among 
Appalachians' whose values continue to be adaptive and appropriate within 
their own context. 
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fable 1 Bescriptive Statistics for the I^ife Satisfaction Model for Lov- 

Incbie ^pala^ian Young Adults 



Standard Number 
Variables He an Deviation of Cases 



Occupationai Attainment 


52.24 


11.45 


240 


Educational Attainaent 


5.24 


1.39 


321 


financial Resources 


3.58 


1.25 


274 


Job Opportunity Gap 


6.44 


8.89 


224 


Educational Demands 


-0.32 


1.54 


313 


Gonumtnity Size 


1.24 


0.76 


319 


Proximity to Childhood Home 


3.65 


0.62 


322 


Self-esteot 


12.87 


1.71 


304 


Family (of origin) Duncan 


56.18 


9.96 


322 


Gender 


1.56 


0.50 


322 


Life Satisfaction 


3.24 


0.44 


288 
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table 2 



Multiple RegreBsiDfi Results for Predictor Variables vit"*^: Life 
Satisfaction iaoiig Lov-Iocbnei Rixral Appaladiian Toung Adults 



Variables 



tdl 



Occupational Attainnent 


.00 


.02 


.694 


.79 


^ucatiooal Attauuent 


-.02 


-.06 


.259 


.81 


Financial ResburCei 


.04 


.11* 


.045 


.90 


Job Opportunity Gap 


-.01 


-.16** 


.003 


.89 


Educational Demands 


.03 


.09 


.070 


.93 


Conmunity Sice 


-.11 


-.18** 


.001 


.77 


Proximity to Oiildhood Home 


.10 


.14* 


.015 


.76 


Self-esteem 


.08 




.000 


.93 


Fimily (of origin) Duncan 


.00 


.10 


.051 


.92 


Gender 


.09 


.11 


.053 


.83 



Multiple edr relation (fi) 0.4803 

Multiple eorrelation Squared (r2) 0.2307 

F - value 9.3243 

Significant F 0.0000 



^ * P < .05 



*** 



- p < iOi 
« P < .661 

- P < .6661 



b " unstandardized beta 

B " Beta or the standardized 

regression coefficient 
tol " tolerance 
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ATTAtlRENT ?«IULES 



Gccopatlonal Attain»eht 



Educational Attalnneht 



Financial RtSdur^s 



INTERNAL REFERENTS 



Job Opportunity Gap 



Educational Danands 



RESIDENTIAL OIAIU^RISTICS 



CbMUhlty Size 



SELF->EVALUATION 



Stlf^sttan 



CONTROL VARIABLES 



Pfoxlilty to Childhood Hoat 



Fathtrs' Occupatlohil Prtstlga Level 



Gender of Young Adult 



Satisfaction 




Figure 1 

Dimensions of Status AttaitSenti Fnistratlohs about Cppo and^Demands, 
Residential Chiracterlitlcs, and Self-esteem es Predictors of 
Life Satisfaction: A Theoretical Hodel 
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